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In other persons, again, fear is excited by the noise of
a high wind, and though they may be in a solidly built
house that has weathered a hundred storms, they will
walk restlessly to and fro throughout every stormy night.

In most animals instinctive flight is followed by
equally instinctive concealment as soon as cover is
reached, and there can be little doubt that in primitive
man the instinct had this double tendency. As soon
as the little child can run, his fear expresses itself in
concealment following on flight; and the many adult
persons who seek refuge from the strange noises of dark
nights, or from a thunderstorm, by covering their heads
with the bedclothes, and who find a quite irrational
comfort in so doing, illustrate the persistence of this
tendency. It is, perhaps, in the opposed characters of

purely instinctive action, is always a sense-perception. That is to
say, the sense-impressions must undergo the psychical elaboration and
synthesis implied by the word " perception " ; but such perceptual
elaboration is in every case only rendered possible by the activities
of a preformed psycho-physical disposition, which in the case of the
purely instinctive action is innately organised. Professor Ward has
effectively criticised the Tames-Lange theory (art. " Psychology" in
supplementary volumes of Encyclopedia Britannica, gth edition), and
I would in the main endorse that criticism, though I think Professor
Ward does not sufficiently recognise that our emotional responses are
bound up with, and in many cases are immediately determined by,
simple perceptions. He writes : " Let Professor James be confronted
first by a chained bear and next by a bear at large: to the one object
he presents a bun, and to the other a clean pair of heels." This passage
seems by implication to ignore the truth I wish especially to insist
upon, namely, the immediacy with wjaich the emotional response
follows upon perception, if the perceptual disposition involved is a
part of the instinctive disposition, or if it has become connected with
its central part as an acquired afferent inlet in the way discussed w
Chapter II. There is a world of difference between, on the one hand,
the instinctive response to the object that excites fear, and, on the other
hand, running away because one judges that discretion is the better
part of valour, I well remember standing in the zoological garden
at Calcutta before a very strong cage in which was a huge Bengal
tiger fresh from the jungle. A low-caste Hindu sweeper had amused
himself by teasing the monster, and every time he came near the cage
tie tiger bounded forward with an awful roar. At each of many
repetitions of this performance a cold shudder of fear passed over me,
and only by an enort could I restrain the impulse to beat a hasty
retreat. Though I knew the bars confined the brute more securely
than any chain, it was not because the emotion of fear and the corre-
sponding impulse were lacking that I did not show a " clean pair of
heels,"